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protect him who carries it on his person from plague, car-
buncle, lightning, fever, and ague.1 In Eastern Prussia, on
St John's Eve, people can foretell a marriage by means of
mugwort; they bend two stalks of the growing plant out-
ward, and then observe whether the stalks, after straighten-
ing themselves again, incline towards each other or not.2

A similar mode of divination has been practised both in Orpine
England and in Germany with the orpine (Sedum telephium), J^
a plant which grows  on   a   gravelly or chalky soil about used in
hedges, the borders of fields, and on bushy hills.     It flowers a^Mid-
Jn August, and the blossoms consist of dense clustered tufts summer
of crimson   or   purple   petals;   sometimes, but   rarely, the
flowers   are white.3     In   England   the   plant   is   popularly
known as Midsummer Men, because people used to plant
slips of them in pairs on Midsummer Eve, one slip standing
for a young man and the other for a young woman.     If the
plants, as they grew up, bent towards each other, the couple
would marry ; if either of them withered, he or she whom it
represented would die.4   In Masuren, Westphalia, and Switzer-
land the method of forecasting the future by means of the
orpine is precisely the same.5

1 J. Brand, Popular Antiquities of
Great Britain (London, 1882-1883),
L 334 sq.y quoting Lupton, Thomas
Hill, and Paul Barbette. A precisely
similar belief is recorded with regard
to wormwood (armoise) by the French
writer J. B. Thiers, who adds that
only small children and virgins could
find the wonderful coal. See J. B.
Thiers, TraiUdes Superstitions 6 (Paris,
1741), i, 300. In Annam people think
that wormwood puts demons to flight;
hence they hang up bunches of its
leaves in their houses at the New Year.
See Paul Giran, Magie et Religion
Annamites (Paris, 1912), p. 118,
compare pp. 185, 256.

* C. Lemke, Volksthumliches in Ost-
preussen (Mohrungen, 1884-1887), i.
21. As to mugwort (German Beifuss,
French armoise} ^ see funher A. de
Gubernatis, Mythologie des Plantcs, ii.
16 sqq, ; J. Grimm, Deutsche Mytko-
logie^ iii. 356 sq*

8 James Sowerby, English Botany^
vol. xix. (London, 1804) p. 1319.

* John Aubrey, Remains of Gentil-
isme andjudaisme (London, 1881), pp.
25 sq.; J. Brand, Popular Antiquities
of Great Britain (London, 1882-1883),
i. 329 sqq.; Rev. Hilderic Friend,
Flowers and Flower Lore, Third Edi-
tion (London, 1886), p. 136; D. H.
Moutray Read, " Hampshire Folk-
lore," Folk-lore, xxii. (1911) p. 325.
Compare J. Sowerby, English Botany^
vol. xix. (London, 1804), p. 1319:
" Like all succulent plants this is very
tenacious of life, and will keep grow-
ing long after it has been torn from its
native spot. The country people in
Norfolk sometimes bang it up in their
cottages, judging by its vigour of the
health of some absent friend." It
seems that in England the course of
love has sometimes been divined by
means of sprigs of red sage placed in a
basin of rose-water on Midsummer Eve
(J. Brand, op. cit. i. 333).

5 M.    Tdppen,    Abcrglauben    out
Afasuren* (Danzig, 1867), pp. 71
A.   Kuhn,    Sag(n{    Gcbrduchc